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JOE MILLER. 


** Hurrah boys! Here’s Uncle Ben,” shouted 
half a dozen spirited little fellows who were play- 
ing together in a large room by themselves, as the 
door slowly opened aad a middle aged man, with 
an extremely pleasant, and somewhat comical look 
appeared, and who seemed to understand very 
well what company he had got into. 

‘* Now we have got him, and we shan’t let him 
go till he has told us a story,” exclaimed they all 
as they clustered around him, holding on to his 
arms and the tails of his coat. 

‘*Oh, how glad we are you’ve come; and you 
will tell as a story, won’t you, Uncle Ben,” said a 
little urchin, who, unable to get at him otherwise, 
was trying to shin up his leg. 

‘*Take care, sir, don’t be rude,” said he toa 
boy behiod, who tried to bring them all to the floor 
together by pushing at his leg, behind the joint of 
the knee. But Uncle Ben had always encoura- 
ged their humor, and they felt at liberty to do with 
him as they pleased. 

‘© And now, sir,” said he, as he turned sudden- 
ly and caught the little fellow by the arm, “to pay 
you for your roguishness, I shall make you sit by 
me till | get through.” To this punishment the 
culprit readily consented, and the boys, having 
brought his arm chair, Uncle Ben began. 

** Do you know Joe Miller, who lives in that 
snug little white house down the lane?” ‘‘Oh yes,” 
said Tom, ‘‘ we know him very well; and it was 
only yesterday that father said there was not a 
finer young man in the country. He is only 16 
years of age, and supports his mother, and brother 
and sister, besides keeping everything on his farm 
and about his house as snug as the best of farmers 
could.” 

** And you do not remember about his father?” 
said Uncle Ben. ‘‘Oh yes, we heard something 
about that dreadful accident at the time, but we 
never understood it. Perhaps you will tell us 
about it, sir, as we can always understand what 
you say.” 

‘* Well then,” said Uncle Ben, ‘‘ John Miller, 
the father of Joe, was an honest, well informed, 
practical farmer. A man who always attended 
faithfully to his business, and never left things at 
loose ends. He was moreover, a pious and exem- 
plary Christian. His evenings, instead of beiag 
spent at the bar-room, were employed in the strict 
and thorough instruction of his children; and the 
deficiencies in his own education were made up 
by strict personal application to study, in which he 
succeeded remarkably well,.as he was naturally 
a man of good sense and of a strong mind. And 








he was also better able to explain to the boys the 


difficulties of their studies, from having recently 
overcome them himself. By persevering industry 
he had succeeded in laying up sufficient money to 
buy him a neat little house, with a small farm, 
(much against the will of the person of whom he 
bought it, who wished to sell him three times the 
number of acres and allow him his owntime to pay for 
it.) It was a favorite saying of Mr. Miller’s, that 
‘*a small farm, well improved, was better than a 
large one left to run to waste.” * Nobody could 
say Mr. Miller’s farm was not well improved; and 
as for Joe, he was said by every body to be as 
much of a man at 15, as most men are at twenty, 
and a great deal better informed than some are at 
thirty. What he lacked in strength he made up 
in application; and Mr. Miller used sometimes to 
tell him, to encourage him, that ‘‘ two blows from 
a weak arm were often quite as good as one hard 
blow from a strong one.” Joe took a great deal of 
pride in taking care of the cattle and keeping them 
in perfect order. Their hides were so smooth and 
sleek, and they always looked round with so much 
pleasure when he entered the barn, that it was 
really delightful to see them. Then there was 
Robin the colt, who was always tractable in Joe’s 
hands, and often after a hard day’s work at plough- 
ing, Joe would turn him out in the fields to have a 
frolic; and although Robin could run faster, yet 
Joe would manage to dodge him just as he was 
upon the point of catching him, and then he would 
go on ever so far before he could stop himself. 
But when Robin managed to catch him, he would 
snatch off his cap with his mouth, and tossing up 
his head, start off in another direction at full gallop, 
as much as to say, ‘‘ Now Master Joe, you may 
catch me if you can.” His mother used to say, 
‘*Take care,Joe, or you may depend upon it Robin 
will sometime run over you.” But Joe would reply, 
‘* Never fear, mother, for Robin is too careful, 
and knows too much for that.” And so he did. 

His mother sometimes said, she thought it was 
marvellous that a boy who was as neat as Joe al- 
ways was, ‘‘ should keep such a looking cap.” 
But Joe thought it was better than the best beaver 
that was ever worn. 

One day during the last winter, Mr. Miller went 
out with his oxen to cut wood, and left Joe at home 
with his brother, to do something about the house. 
Dinner time came, and Mrs, Miller began to think 
it strange her husband did not come home; and 
after dinner told Joe she thought he had better go 
up in the woods where his father was and see if he 
did not want his assistance. Jove took his brother 
and went; but as he approached the place where 
the oxen were standing, he was surprised not to 
see any thing of his father or to hear the stroke of 
his axe; but supposing he might have gone fur- 
ther into the woods, he paid no immediate atten- 
tion to it. As he drew nearer, he noticed that 
the oxen’s heads were bent to the ground, and 
that they were intently gazing at something, with 
occasionally a suppressed Jow. He ran to see 
what was the matter; but what was his horror at 
seeing his father lying crushed under a tall oak, 
with the blood oozing from his mouth. He said 
not one word, but felt as though he should sink to 
the ground. But the next moment his shoulder 
was under the tree, straining with all the energy 
of despair to remove the weight; but in vain. e 
could not even stir that, which it would have re- 
quired the strength of ten men to remove. With 
the aid of his brother, who had thrown himself upon 
the body in a passion of tears, he succeeded at 
Jast in fastening the chain in such a manner that 
the cattle could draw it off without further injuring 
the body. Then at a word from Joe, as if they 





understood it, they bent their strong shoulders to 
the task and succeeded in removing the fatal 
weight. Joe after several vain attempts to revive 
his father, wiping the blood from his lips, moisten- 
ing thein with snow, &c. strewed the bottom of the 
ex sled with rushes, placed the body upon it, and 
urged the faithful animals home. I shall not at- 
tempt to describe to you the agony of the mother, 
or the renewed grief ofthe two boys. But from 
that moment there appeared to be a change in 
Joe. He said nothing, but there seemed to be 
a settled purpose in his eye, and a firmness in his 
step, which shewed that he felt the responsibility 
which had devolved upon him, and that he was de- 
termined to be equal to it. This was not fully 
understood by his neighbors, who thought it might 
soon wear off. 

But there was one, his younger brother, who 
that night heard the pouring out of his soul to Ged, 
who almost heard the tears as they fell in big drops 
from his cheeks, and who witnessed that solemn 
dedication of himself to his Maker, with that fer- 
vent prayer for strength and wisdom to guide him, 
who fully appreciated and fully understood his man- 
ner. How faithfully he has kept his good purpose 
you all well know. Long may he continue to live, 
au honor to humanity, and a blessing to his family 
and the world. ‘‘ And now,” said Uncle Ben, 
turning to Willie, whose eyes he found suffused 
with tears, ‘‘ as you have been punished sufficient- 
ly I shall keep you no longer. Good morning 
boys.”’ And before they had opportunity to reply, 
he had left the house. N. E. D. 
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Written for the Youth's Companion. 
AN AGED MAN, 


His name was Methusaleh, and his life was the 
longest of which we have any account. His years 
were nine hundred and sixty-nine, so that he out- 
lived by nearly nine centuries the oldest men of 
the present day. But a striking fact occurs. 
Notwithstanding his life was so long, three short 
verses contain all his history. We find that he 
was the son of Enoch, that ‘‘ he lived” and that 
‘* he died,” and excepting the number of his years, 
that is all we know of him. 

A few things, however, of this venerable patri- 
arch may safely be imagined. No doubt he was a 
good man. He belonged to the family of Seth, 
who, unlike the posterity of his brother Cain, 
** called upon the name of the Lord.”’ As he was 
the son of Enoch ‘ who walked with God,” and 
was removed to his presence above, without tas- 
ting death, we can hardly conceive him to be other 
than godly. Such a father must have-trained his 
household after him. 

How many, and what varied scenes must have 
passed before the vision of Methusaleh during his 
long pilgrimage. How many prayers must he 
have offered; what numbers must he have seen 
depart from time into eternity. And as he drew 
near the close of his earthly career, what a feeling 
of loneliness must have passed over him, as he 
looked round in vain for one solitary being, who 
commenced life with himself. He was on the 
stage of life when the ark was building. No doubt 
his righteous soul was vexed with the jests and 
sneers of the scoffing multitudes. Perhaps like 
his grandson Noah he was himself ‘‘ a preacher of 
righteousness.” How many exhortations there 
must have fallen from his lips. How many solemn 
appeals must have been made to the hearts of that 
wicked generation. What an impression must 
have been made upon the mind of Methusaleh, 
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when he parted with his holy, and comparatively 
youthful sire. He stood not indeed by his dying 
pillow; he followed not the remains of his beloved 
parent to the grave; but he saw him depart per- 
haps, surrounded by the manifestations of Jeho- 
vah’s glory, and leaving with him the testimony 
‘‘that he pleased God.” Unlike the thoughts 
which we indulge of the departed, this favored son 
could think of his father, not as a disembodied 
spirit, of which humanity can form no idea, but he 
could imagine the same form which on earth he 
loved and honored, bowing before the eternal 
throne, or ranging the sweet fields of paradise 
with ineffable delight. Possibly he might have 
lived himself in expectation of the same honor, 
but that was not his privilege. Methusaleh pass- 
ed through the dark valley. He saw corruption. 
His death occurred on the same year with the 
deluge. In great kindness no doubt, he was re- 
moved hence before that awful catastrophe. 

More than 4000 years have passed since Me- 
thusaleh was numbered with the dead. His re- 
mains are now mingled with the dust of centuries. 
Even the place of his sepulchre cannot be found. 
Therefore, we learn from his history, the folly of 
human greatness. 

‘* Earth’s highest station ends in, ‘‘ Here he lies,”’ 
And ‘* dust to dust ’’ concludes her noblest song.”” 

That ‘‘he lived,” and that ‘‘ he died,” is all 
that is known of a mighty multitude, whose feet 
once pressed the soil which we tread; and of vast 
numbers, even less than this is known. If the 
birth and age, and death only is recorded of one 
who lived so long, can we expect that our short 
lives will be rescued from oblivion? 

** That life islong, which answers life’s great end.’’ 


If Methusaleh’s life did that, if he laid upa 
treasure in heaven, it matters not what were the 
other circumstances of his being. The end is 
well. So dear reader, may your portion be. 
Let your record be on high. Your rest will be 
glorious. You may depart life in peace, if called 
away in youth, or you may patiently wait the 
whole term of man’s allotted pilgrimage, and be 
gathered into the garner of the Lord, as a shock of 
corn fully ripe. : 








MORALITY. 








Written for the Youth’s Companion. 
THE SAD REVERSE. 

We are often reminded of the vanity of all 
earthly objects, by the changes that occur among 
our friends and associates. This is more particu- 
larly the case, when, after an absence of several 
years we return to the place of our nativity. Some 
of our friends, we find, have gone to their ‘long 
home ;”’ others, after passing through varied scenes 
of trial and bereavement, still remain as monu- 
ments of affliction. An individual of the latter 
class is now introduced to my young readers. 

In my early days I was a visiter in his family. 
He inherited a handsome paternal estate, and en- 
joyed the confidence and respect of his fellow citi- 
zens. In his domestic relations he was likewise 
favored. His companion had once been distin- 
guished among her associates in the convivial 
party, and still possessed an unusual share of ani- 
mation. His eldest daughter was a pattern of 
filial duty and domestic industry. The second 
daughter was distinguished for her amiable dispo- 
sition and agreeable vivacity. His eldest son was 
industrious, and had the means of becoming a use- 
ful and happy man. The second son was then 
pursuing a liberal education, and was, no doubt 
expected to repay the care and expense of his edu- 
cation, by adding to the respectability and happi- 
ness of the family. Several younger children in- 
creased the amount of domestic enjoyment; while 
peace, plenty and cheerful activity enlivened the 
family circle, and rendered it an agreeable resort 
for the young and gay. 

After a lapse of several years, I again visited 
this interesting spot. But O,how changed! The 
same agreeable seenery still surrounded the spa- 





cious mansion; but as I approached, a death-like | 


stillness seemed to say, ‘‘ all is desolation within.” 
Of all the numerous children, one only remained 
ed under the paternal roof; while her emaciated 
form, and wan countenance plainly told us, that 
sorrow had long been her companion. 

The aged sire, borne down by affliction, seemed 
yet by his countenance to say, ‘‘I have not for- 
gotten the friends of better days.” His eldest 
daughter, had, like a tender plant, drooped and 
sunk into an early grave. Thé second daughter 
had been called away from a family of little ones, 
with hardly sufficient warning to enable her to 
commit them to the care of their Heavenly Father. 
Yet, amidst her anxieties for her tender offspring, 
she did not forget her afflicted father. ‘‘I did 
hope,”’ said she, when taking her last leave of him, 
‘* I did hope to live a while longer, that I might 
be a comfort to you.”” The second son, after com- 
pleting his studies, established himself as a physi- 
cian in a distant Province. There, far from his 
early home, he was soon called to relinquish all 
his earthly prospects for the lonely tomb, leaving 
his bereaved father to mourn over his disappointed 
hopes. But the case of the eldest son was most 
to be deplored. He had been placed by bis fa- 
ther in a very pleasant situation near his own 
dwelling, and might have been the stay and solace 
of his declining years. But alas! his tottering 
step and haggard visage plainly intimated, that he 
was incapable of properly attending to his own 
concerns. Intemperance had destroyed his ener- 
gies, and was hastening him te the grave. - How 
grievous to a father’s heart! 

But where, you will inquire, was the compan- 


~|ion of his youth, the partner of his joys and sor- 


rows? She indeed was there; or rather the rem- 
nant of what she once was, might be seen gliding 
silently through the lonely dwelling, or mutely oc- 
cupying the place once enlivened by her presence. 
Reason no longer directed her movements or en- 
livened her countenance. For a while after her 
reason first became impaired, she was tremblingly 
alive to every domestic occurrence, while dire 
forebodings terrified her mind, and rendered her an 
object of compassion to all beholders. But in 
later years, she had appeared alike indifferent to 
the joys and sorrows of her nearest friends. Noth- 
ing now seemed expressed in her appearance but the 
‘* mournful resignation of despair.”” Her afflicted 
husband, unable to afford her the least relief, 
could only mourn over the wreck of their depart- 
ed joys. 

Who among my young readers can view this 
melancholy picture, without feeling the importance 
of early securing an inheritance where such sad 
changes can never come? Or, who can contem- 
plate the case of this heart stricken mourner, 
without a tear of sympathy and a silent petition, 
that He who alone can heal the broken hearted, 
would give him ‘‘ the oil of joy for mourning, the 
garments of praise for the spirit of heaviness.” S. 





THE NURSERY. 


Written for the Youth’s Companion, 
A TALK ABOUT TRANSGRESSORS, 

Juliana. How I delight to have you talk with 
me every day, mother. I love to think about what 
you tell me when I am alone, and [ feel anxious 
to know what you are going to say to me to day. 

Mother. Well, my daughter, in the first place, 
you may repeat the text for this morning. 

J. It is in Prov, 14,19. ‘* The ways of trans- 
gressors are hard.” 

M. Very well. NowI will relate to you the 
conversation which took place between a teacher 
and one of her scholars while they were walking 
one morning. Having a number of articles to 
purchase, they went through one of the principal 
streets for business; so they met with a great many 
different characters. ‘The teacher was Miss Love- 
ley. The scholar’s name was Elizabeth: Miss 
Loveley was an excellent teacher; and among other 
things which she advised her scholars to attend to, 
was to learn one text of Scripture every morning. 











She said to Elizabeth, I should like to have you 
repeat the Scripture you committed this morning. 
Elizabeth repeated it, and it was the very one you 
have just said. Miss Loveley was familiar with 
her scholars, and encouraged them to ask her 
questions. So Elizabeth told her, she did not 
think she fully understood that text, and asked 
Miss Loveley to explain it. Miss Loveley told her, 
that by transgressors, was meant impenitent sinners, 
ungodly wicked people, and that the crime which 
they pursued, was not unfrequently a means of 
injuring their health, injuring their reputation, and 
destroying their property. This made it hard for 
them to live, and it was hard for them to die, and 
look forward to the coming scenes of judgment 
and eternity. 

** But they do not act as though it was hard for 
them to transgress,”’ said Elizabeth. ‘‘ It seems to 
be very easy.” 

‘It is easy for them to transgress, but their 
ways are hard for all that. Do you not see that 
man whipping his horse?” 

**O yes, Miss Loveley, and he has really drawn 
blood. And now he is beating him with the butt 
end of his whip. Will he not injure him?” , 

‘* He really has,” said Miss Loveley; ‘‘ for the 
poor animal is trying to walk, and he can hardly 
move. The man_has lost his temper, unmercifully 
beaten his horse, and now he has to walk home, 
which is a number of miles. Besides he may lose 
his horse.” 

‘* Now I see that the ways of transgressors are 
hard,”’ said Elizabeth. 

Then they walked a little farther and saw a man 
carrying a lookingglass, that another had pur- 
chased. But he was so tipsy that he could hardly 
walk. Pretty soon he sallied a little one side, 
and knocked the glass against a window shutter 
that was partly open, and smashed it all to pieces. 
Then he had to pay for the glass, and it took all 
the money he could earn for a month. 

They had proceeded only a few steps farther, 
when Elizabeth started back, for there lay a 
drunken man in the street, and acart had run over 
one of his arms, and badly injured it. 

There, said Elizabeth again, ‘‘ The ways of 
transgressors are hard.” But she had hardly 
finished her remark, before Miss Loveley sudden- 
ly took hold of her arm, and crossed over to the 
other side of the street, for there were some men 
using very angry words, and one of them swore so 
profanely, and quarrelled so badly, they carried 
him to jail. 

** You see,” said Miss Loveley, ‘‘ that the ways 
of those who curse, and swear, and quarrel, are 
hard.” 

Going on a little farther they saw two men con- 
versing; and as they approached, they heard one 
say to the other, ‘‘Can you not give me some 
employment. I have nothing to do, and my fami- 
ly are perishing for want of bread.” A gentleman 
standing near, said in a low tone of voice, ‘‘ How 
is it; that this man can find no employment, he 
seems capable of business.” Replied the other, 
‘¢ He used to sell in market, but he was found to 
be so dishonest that no one would buy of him. If 
he had wood to sell, he would fill the middle of 
the load with poor rotten stuff, and then sell it off 
for good wood. If he sold apples, he would put 
worthless ones at the bottom of the basket, and fill 
it up with good ones. If he sold milk, he would 
put water into it, and so with other things.” 

‘*Do you hear that conversation, said Miss 
Loveley.” 

‘© Yes I do,” said Elizabeth, ‘‘ and I should 
suppose that when this man remembers how he 
used to cheat people, and when he thinks how his 
family are suffering, he would feel that the ways 
of transgressors are hard.” . 

As they turned into another street, they passed 
a tavern, where two men had been gambling. 
One of them, who had lost nearly all his money, 
began to talk in a very boisterous manner, and 
soon they came to blows; and when the quar- 
rel ended, it was found that one had lost a front 
tooth, and the other had his eye so badly bruised, 
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that it was doubtful whether he would ever see 
with it again. 

‘¢T am sure,” said Elizabeth, ‘‘ that these poor 
men must think that the ways of transgressors are 
hard.” 

Going down the street, they came near the 
wharf, and perceived some men walking slowly 
along, bearing aheavy burden. When they came 
near, they found it was the body of a man that 
had been taken out of the water. This: was a 
young man. The day before had been the Sab- 
bath, and this young man, with a number of others, 
instead of going to church, and to the Sabbath 
School, went to take a sail on the water. The 
day was fine, but in moving about the boat a little 
more than usual, they threw too much weight on one 
side, and the boat upset. Most of them could 
swim a little, and as the boat was near the shore, 
they succeeded in getting on land. But the wa- 
ter was deep, and two of them sank down, and 
soon found a watery grave. ‘‘ This is the body 
of one of them,” said Miss Loveley. ‘* They will 
carry him home to his friends,:and as they stand 
weeping round him, he cannot speak to tell what 
he is suffering or enjoying, for his lips are forever 
sealed by the icy hand of death. But could he 
open his mouth, there is fearful reason for believ- 
ing that he would say, with anguish unutterable, 
‘* The ways of transgressors are hard.” R. E. 


SPUNK. 

This is a word that belongs to the boys’ diction- 
ary, but as they have not published one, I must try 
to find out its meaning. 

I saw a boy in the street trying his best—l 
should rather say his worst—to provoke another 
boy to quarrel with him. ‘The boy had given no 
offence, but he wanted to make a pretext. for fight- 
ing. He kept saying that the other boy had no 
spunk, ‘‘If spunk,” thought I, ‘‘means a dispo- 
sition to quarrel and fight, merely to please a 
quarrelsome boy, I hope my boy will have none of 
it, whatever it is.” 

A few days afterwards, I saw Edward Foster 
meet James White in front of my window. Ed- 
ward came upto James with his fists doubled, and 
said to him in a bold tone, ‘‘ Did you tell Sam 
Perkins that I stole your book?’ James replied 
mildly, and without any sign of fear, ‘‘ No, Foster, 
I did not sayso. I told Perkins, when I could not 
find my geography, that perhaps you had taken it 
to look over your lesson, as our class does not re- 
cite geography in the afternoon.” ‘‘I’ll believe 
Sam Perkins before you at any time,” was Fos- 
ter’s answer, ‘‘ and if you were not a coward you 
would confess it.” ‘‘I have nothing to confess, 
but what I have told you,” said James, ‘‘ and I see 
no reason either to fight, or to be afraid of telling 
the truth.” ‘* Eh! you’ve no spunk in you,” an- 
swered Foster, ‘‘ or you would not take what I 
said,” and he walked on, shaking his fist at James 
as he passed. ‘‘ Well,” thought I again, ‘‘if 
Foster is the spunky boy, and White is not, I 
would rather not have spunk; for the one is rude, 
silly and unjust, and the other behaves like a boy 
of good sense in not allowing himself to be irrita- 
ted into a fight.” 

‘* Show your spunk!” cried out several lads ina 
crowd of schoolfellows. ‘*‘ Now,’’ I said to my- 
self, ** I’ll try and see what this spunk is.”” When 
I went up to them, I found that a baker’s boy, 
passing along with his basket full of bread, had 
accidentally knocked the hat off the head of one of 
the schoolboys as he was playing marbles. As 
soon as he saw what he had done, the baker’s boy 
stopped, and said kindly, ‘‘ I beg your pardon; I 
did not mean to do it.” But the schoolboy, feel- 
ing pretty safe with a dozen on his side, began to 
abuse the baker, and threaten him in the most vio- 
lent manner. ‘lhe other boys joined in, and call- 
ed on him to show his spunk, and give the fellow 
a flogging. He expected to have their help, and 
so went up to the baker, and struck him. The 
boy immediately put down his basket, and attacked 
the spunky lad, and gave him a severe beating. 








The schoolboy was so surprised and overcome, 
that he could not return a blow, but begar to cry 
stoutly. His brave playmates, who had set him 
on, were frightened by the strength and good ear- 
nest with which the baker’s boy was whipping their 
hero, and fearing that he would serve them all in 
the same way, took to their heels and left him. 
I then went up and stopped the whipping, and as I 
helped the bruised and terrified boy on his way 
home, I said to him, ‘‘ Why, my young gentle- 
man, your spunk treats you badly. It gets you 
into a quarrel with one who did you no harm, and 
then leaves you to his mercy. All your spunk 
seemed to vanish as soon as the baker set down 
his basket. And your spunky friends had none to 
spare, for you see they have carried themselves 
off. Now take my advice—learn to be peaceable; 
do harm to none; be always ready to forgive a 
real affront, much more one that was not intend- 
ed: return good for evil, and blessing for cursing: 
check your temper: do not beled or driven to 
do wrong by others; and talk no more about 
spunk,” 

When I went home, | thought I would see how 
the definition of that ugly word in Johnson’s Dic- 
tionary would agree with the practical definitions 
of it which I had witnessed in the boys’ vocabula- 
ry. So I opened the book, and under the names 
Spunk and Sponk I found as follows:— 

‘* Rotten wood: touchwood: a word in Edin- 
burgh which denotes a match, or any thing dipped 
in sulphur that takes fire.” 

‘** Very good,” said I; ‘‘ it is only rotten wood, 
or a match dipped in sulphur, that is spunky. I 
hope my sons, and my sons’ friends, will never be 
like rotten wood, or brimstone matches!”’ 

[Youth's Friend. 
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Written for the Youth's Siegen, 
LETTER FROM A FATHER TO HIS CHILDREN. 


My Dear Children,—As your father is so often 
absent from his beloved family, he has thought of 
writing to you from time to time, and telling you 
some things which happen during his absence. 
I will now tell you of a wicked mother I met with. 
When I said to her, ‘‘ your children are commit- 
ted to your care, to be trained up in the way they 
should go,” Her reply was, ‘‘ I never once prayed 
for my children in all my life.” She said it, too, in 
such a cold careless manner, as proved that she 
was pleased with what she said. Her children are 
three in number; and so are you. Their ages 
also are about the same as your’s. Now, my dear 
children, by thinking over how many years you 
have lived, you may see how many years that 
mother has lived with her children, and yet never 
once prayed for them! Yes, this careless, cruel 
mother has, thousands of times, put her dear chil- 
dren to bed, and then gone away and left them to 
go to sleep, without thinking, or scarcely knowing 
that there is a God, who gives them food and sleep; 
and who watches over them by night and by day! 
Just so carelessly and wickedly, she herself lies 
down at night and rises up in the morning, be- 
cause those parents that do not pray for their chil- 
dren, do not pray for themselves. 

One little boy to whom I sent a primer in which 
he read,— 

‘«¢ J must not work, I must not play, 

Upon God’s holy Sabbath day, 
seeing his mother one Sabbath day mending his 
clothes, went to her, and said, ‘‘ Mother, don’t 
mend my clothes to-day. Itis the Sabbath day; and 
I had rather my clothes would never be mended, than 
to have them mended on the Sabbath day.” O! he 
said it so solemnly, and it made his mother feel so 
guilty, that she put the clothes right away. And 
she is now anxious for her soul! 

My dear children, do you not wish there were 
many such boys, who would be little fathful preach- 
ers to their parents. O, how many parents here 
| work on the Sabbath day! And how many chil- 
dren play! And their parents let them. Well, you 








say, how can their parents reprove them for play- 
ing on the holy Sabbath, if they work themselves? 
Very true, my dear children. Hence, the impor- 
tance of precept and example goingtogether. Your 


‘dear mother will explain this more clearly to you, 


if you ask her. 

You remember, my dear eldest son, when you 
were about 8 years old, when you and your father 
were coming home from meeting on the Sabbath, 
and saw a poor old lame man and his son, and 
his hired man and his oxen, all at work in the field; 
and you said, ‘‘ why father, I thought that old man 
was a professor of religion? And you remember, 
I said, ‘‘ do you think a professor of religion would 
work on the holy Sabbath?” ‘‘ Why, father, J 
thought he was,” you answered. ‘‘ Well, so he is, 
my dear son, I replied, and it grieves me to tell 
you.” And now, I want you to tell your little 
brother and sister, how many parts of the 4th com- 
mandment that poor old lame man, with his son, 
and his servant, and his oxen, broke. But I must 
close this letter, after telling you to pity and pray 
for those three dear children, whose mother told 
your father that ‘‘ she never prayed for them in all 
her life!” Remember also, that your dear mother 
never puts you to bed without kneeling down by 
your bed in prayer for your precious souls. O! 
then, how much more, my dear children, you will 
have to give account for at the day of judgment, 
than the children of that poor, prayerless mother. 

From your ever affectionate Father. 








NATURAL HISTORY. 


COURAGE AND PROWESS OF DOWN EAST BOYS. 


A friend has permitted us to make the following 
extract from a letter received from his correspon- 
dent at Machias, (Me.) dated 2d inst. 

‘*On Tuesday last, three boys went a few miles 
to catch a deer. They followed the track a mile 
or two, when they came unexpectedly across a 
bear’s den. They had but one gun, and the boy 
who carried it fired it into the den, when out came 
two cubs, about a year ora year and a half old. 
The gun being discharged, and the boys not hav- 
ing time to load it, threw it away, but as each had 
a knife, and the cubs ran in opposite directions, 
one of the boys followed one, and two followed the 
other. They soon came up with them, clinched 
in with them, and despatched them both with their 
knives. They then returned to the den, when 
they found the old bear, an enormous great one, 
weighing about 400 lbs. The gun shot had 
wounded her in the head, and she was ready for 
battle. They fought her with clubs until they 
were tired, when at last one of them, getting a lit- 
tle wolfish, drew his knife, and declared he would 
clinch her if he died in the attempt. They did 
clinch, and for the first half hour they went end 
overend. At last old bruin seized him by the leg 
with her mouth, which gave him an opportunity to 
use his knife, which he did in such a manner as to 
compel her to yield, and give up the ghost. The 
boys then turned to, dressed the bear and cubs 
handsomely, and went home. The next day they 
went with a sled, and hauled the whole to my 
store where they were exhibited to a large number 
of people. The old one would stand as high as a 
man—say six feet,* and looked as wicked as Sa- 
tan himself. On the whole, I think it was rather 
a courageous fight for three boys. Their names 
were Marshall Harmon, Rufus Berry, and Otis 
Hanscomb.”— Transcript. 











* We presume the writer means standing on the hind 

legs.—[En. 
—~p>— 
MY GRANDFATHER’S DOG. 

My grandfather had a dog that seemed almost 
to reason, and understood English, but for some 
cause it was determined that he must be killed. 
The dog was by the fire, as my grandfather gave 
direction to have him killed. The dog immediate- 
ly got up, dropped his head and with his tail be- 
tween his legs, stole out of the house, went to the 
Connecticut river, swam to Lyme and went to my 
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uncle’s and there remained. A year afterwards 
of his own accord he came back, came up to 
grandfather crouching and crawling along, his 
ears down and tail between his legs, by every mo- 
tion and look indicating that he had summoned 
up the resolution to return and see whether his 
life would be spared and to meet his fate. My 
grandfather spoke to him and said that while he 
lived that dog should not be killed. Instantly his 
head, ears and tail were up. He leaped upon my 
grandfather in the greatest delight, and in every 


possible dog-like way testified his gratitude. 
[From a 'y’s Memoranda. 


AFFECTION OF A DOG. 


On Friday last, Mr. Abraham Ryeson, of Pas- 
saic County, N. J. who had been out squirrel 
hunting, was found in a wood, lying dead under a 
tree which had fallen upon him. From the ap- 
pearance of things about the body, it was inferred 
that he had shot a squirrel in the top of a small 
tree; that it remained there after it was shot, that 
in order to obtain it, he cut down the tree, which, 
in its fall, struck a larger tree, and that this being 
decayed, also fell, crushing Mr. Ryerson beneath 
it. When the body of Mr. R. was discovered, his 
faithful dog was standing over him, endeavoring 
one minute to drag him from beneath the tree, 
and the next letting go his hold of his master’s 
clothes and whining must piteously. So strenu- 
ously had the poor animal endeavored to extricate 
his master, that before the body was discovered, 
he had torn off the entire cape of Mr. R.’s coat, 
and several pieces from his vest, ia his vain efforts 
to release him.— NV. Y. Jour. of Com. 
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EDITORIAL. 
PVE GOT A COMPLIMENT FOR YOU. 

Jane.. Oh, Harriet, come here a minute, I want 
to tell you something. 

Harriet. Well, what is it? 

J. ve got a compliment for you. 

H, Have you? ‘Tell it quick then. 

J. Not unless you’ve got one for me. 

H. 1 don’t remember any just now. But that’s no 
matter. Tell me, do. 

J. No, I shan’t tell you till you think of one for me. 

H. Dear me, I can’t. Let me think. O! I know 
now. Come, l’vethoughtofone. Nowtell me mine. 

J. Well, I heard somebody say you was a perfect 
beauty. 

H. Dear! mighty pretty I am to be sure. 
said so? 

J. Oh, I must not tell. 

H. Yes, you must. I would’nt give a snap for a 
compliment, unless I knew where it came from. 

J. Well, it was Mary Ludlow. 

H., Poh, that little girl! Who cares for what she 
_ ways? 

J. Why, I never care who praises me as long as I 
ean get it. Have you found-one for me. 

J. Yes. I heard a lady say you had beautiful eyes. 

J. (Looking delighted in spite of herself.) I guess 
they had’nt very good eyes of their own, not to see 
better than that. 

Jane and. Harriet did not think their conversation 
would ever be published, And now when they see 
how silly it looks in print, perhaps they will resolve 
never to be so vain and foolish again. It is never 
proper for children to repeat to their companions 
what has been said of them by others in their absence. 
‘The child who will listen with pleasure to such “com- 
pliments,” proves herself to be vain and foolish. 

E. P. 
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 WARIETY. — 


Winter Evenings. 


Winter evenings are seasons for domestic comfort, 
mental application and sociality in New England. 
They are delightful periods of time. When the rude 
blast is heard without, and the storm beats against 











the snug caseinent, the bright fireside reveals its sub- 
stantial joys. ‘They are not fictitious ones, The 
mind participates in the little comforts the body feels, 
and they go on in harmonious action together. These 
evenings should be the means of great and permanent 
good to the young. ‘I'hey should not be passed in 
sluggish and criminal inaction. They should not be 
fretted away in listless idlevess, accumulating nothing, 
but squandering inestimable treasure. 

We designed simply to urge upon young men the 
improvement of these precious periods in their exis- 
tence. ‘They are pregnant with important results, 
moulding the character and impressing the mind with 
what will sink them in mature life or elevate them to 
positions of influence and respectability in society. 
Much, very much may be accomplished by mental 
application, after the labor of the tield or workshop 
is closed. ‘The botly may weary and the limbs tire, 
but the mind is still vigorous, and feels nothing of 
lassitude or exhaustion. Apply it then every eve- 
ning to a settled pursuit, to some practical study. 
Let not idle pretences or frivolous amusements de- 
duct from what will insure you an honorable position 
in society. Young men commit an act of criminal in- 
justice to themselves, who are content with the per- 
formance of a daily task at the bench or in the field. 
They should remember that the mind rather than the 
body, demands of them diligent care as well as assid- 
uous cultivation.— Northampton Courier. 


ee oe 
An Amiable Character. 


Among the papers of President Edwards, there was 
found the following beautiful character: which every 
young lady—every Christian certainly ought to read 
with peculiar and appropriate feelings. It is that of 
her who was afterwards his wife: 

They say there is a young lady in New Haven who 
is beloved of that great Being who made and rules the 
world; and that there are certain seasons in which 
this great Being, in some way or other, invisible, 
comes to her, and fills her mind with exceeding sweet 
delight; and that she hardly cares for any thing ex- 
cept to meditate on him; that she expects after a 
while, to be received up where he is, to be raised up 
out of the world, and caught up into heaven; being 
assured that he loves her too well, to let her remain 
at a distance from him always. There she is to dwell 
with him, and to be ravished with his love and delight 
forever. ‘Therefore, if you present all the world be- 
fore her, with the riches of its treasures, she disre- 
gards it and cares nothing for it, and is unmindful of 
any pain or affliction. She has a strange sweetness 
in her mind, and singular purity in her affections; is 
most just and conscientious in all her conduct, and 
you could not persuade her to do any thing wrong 
and sinful, if you would give her all the world, lest she 
should offend this great Being. She is of a wonderful 
sweetness, calmness and benevolence of mind, espe- 
cially after this great God has manifested himself to 
her mind, She will sometimes go about from place 
to place, singing sweetly; and seems to have some 
one invisible always conversing with her. 


—~>—- 
The Sabbath School Girl. 

In the course of last autumn, Mr, ——, of Bangor, 
one of the assistants at the Sunday School, called one 
evening to visit Mrs. ——,a poor old widow, that 
resides in Mill-Row. On entering her apartment, he 
found her listening to a little girl, who was reading 
the Scriptures, whom he recognized as , one of 
the Sunday Scholars. On expressing his approbation 
at finding them so well employed; Mrs. replied, 
that her sight having failed, she was deprived of the 
happiness of reading them herself, but that it had 
pleased God to make up for that loss, in a great de- 
gree, by inspiring her neighbor’s child with the incli- 
nation to read to her of an evening, although she was 
employed during the day at the cotton mill. ‘* How 
thankful [ ought to be to the Almighty, (said the old 
woman,) that the Sunday School was established! 
had it not been for it, this poor dear girl could never 











have had the ——— of learning to read; and I, 
old, infirm, and forlorn, must have been deprived of 
the only comfort left me, the hearing of the divine 
promises, and the blessed consolation contained in 


the Holy Gospel.” 


ee ee 
A Good Example. 


‘* How long do you mean to keep me in the Sabbath 
School?” said a boy who had arrived at that age when 
restraint is irksome. 

** As long as [ can go myself,” was the prompt re- 
ply of his mother. 

erson had felt at the age of fifteen, like man 
others, that he was “too old to attend Sabbat 





Schuol.” To induce him to attend, as well as to be 
sure he was there, she entered herself as a scholar. 





Maxim.—If thou art not wise enough to speak, 
hold thy peace. Where God is silent, be still. 











POETRY. 








From the New Yorker. 
FROST AND THE FLOWER GARDEN, 


The Dahlia called to the Mignionetie, 
And what do you think she said? 
“ — Frost has been seen in the vale below!” 
And they trembled and shook with dread. 
Thenthe Wax berry knocked atthe W oodbine’s bower, 
Looking as pale as clay— 
‘* Have you got any water, dear friend?” said she, 
**} am afraid I shall faint away!” 
Poor Love lies-bleeding sighed and wept— 
*T was a painful sight to see; 
** Yet I don’t know as I can be any worse off 
‘Than I’ve been through the summer,” said he. 
‘© Alas! the gay Carnation cried, 
“<The Rose, on her dying day, 
Bade me prepare for this solemn hour; 
But I’ve trifled my time away.” 


The Poppy complained that her nerves were hurt 
By her neighbors’ noise and fright; 

And the Coxcomb said *twas a burning shame 
To trouble a belle so bright. 

Lady Larkspur nodded her graceful head; 
And whispered the young sweet Pea— 

** Have you heard the terrible news, my love?” 
**°Tis nothing but gossip,” said she: 

*‘ For the sun went down with as mild a face 
As ever he had in his life; 

And my master walks with a pleasant smile, 
And so does the lady his wife.” 


**Cousin Zephyr was here,” cried the Asters fair, 
“He made us a morning call, 

And if such tidings as these were true, 
He would surely have told.us all.” 


***Tis doubtless a hoax,” said the Sunflower grave, 
** Don’t. you think that the higher powers 

W ould have told it to one of my rank before 
Those pert little radical flowers?” 

Yet still Mimosa stood all aghast, 
And the Marigold feared to stir; 

And the Mourning Widow quaked anew, 
Though the world was dark to her. 


But Constancy looked with a changeless eye 
On King Frost and his legions proud; 
For she kept the sunbeam in her heart, 
And her trust is beyond the cloud. 
Hartford, Ct. Dec. 1837. 
—~p>—- 
WINTER. 


Winter is come again. The sweet south-west 

Is a forgotten wind, and the strong earth 

Has laid aside its mantle to be bound 

By the frost-fetters. ‘There is not a sound 

Save of the skaiter’s heel, and there is laid 

Ap icy finger on the lip of streams, 

And the clear icicle hangs cold and still, 

And the snow-fall is noiseless as a thought, 

Spring has a rushing sound, and Summer sends 
any sweet voices with its odors out, 

And Autumn rustleth its decaying robe 

With a complaining whisper: Winter’s dumb! 

Gop made his ministry a silent one, 

And he has given him a foot of steel 

And an unlovely aspect, and a breath 

Sharp to the senses—and we know that He 

'Tempereth well, and hath a meaning hid 

Under the shadow of his hand. Look up! 

And it shall be interpreted—Your home 

Hath a temptation now. There is no voice 

Of waters with beguiling for your ear, 

And the cool forest and the meadows green 

Witch not your feet away; and in the dells 

There are no violets, and upon the hills 

There are no sunny places to lie down. 

You must go in, and by your cheerful fire 

Wait for the offices of love, and hear 

Accents of human tenderness, and feast 

Your eye upon the beauty of the young. 

It is a season for the quiet thought, 

And the still reckoning with thyself. The year 

Gives back the spirits of its dead, and time 

Whispers the history of its vanish’d hours; 

And the heart, calling its affections up, 

Counteth its wasted ingots. Life stands still 

And settles like a fountain, and the eye 

Sees clearly through its depths, and noteth all 

That stirr’d its troubled waters. It is well 

That Winter with the dying year should come! 


Roy. 


L. H. S$. 








